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ABSTRACT 

This pilot :prp ject was. designed to assist high school 

counselors, norking with lower, socioeconomic <Spanii^-speaking students' 
to develop, more effective vocational counseling programs based on 
identification of the environmental constructs that influence 
vocational, decisions of Mexican-American youths. Data were collected 
from interviews with selected chicano. high school, s^ors and their 
parents in. the Oakland^ California, area* The enviroranental constructs 
were. based on responses dealing with vocational decision making by 
students .and the influence of their family members, A jna jor construct 
.%fas the environmental press to. succeed,, modified by the burden of low 
. self-esteem., influenced by the. family background. The study emphasizes 
.the need to. develop .counseling programs for families and students to 
coordinate, their career aspirations with a realistic career education 
program. .CMF) 
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PURPOSE OF THE PROJECT 



According to Octavio Romano (1971), Tnost research beg-'.ns with assumptions 
which are theoretical and subjective but not empirical. This pilot study 
is an attempt to break out of the traditional approaches and gather de- 
scriptive data rather than attempt to verify or refute a particular hypothesis. 
These data are descriptive of unique individuals and families at a particular 
Moment in time and are valid only in the context in which they were gathered. 

The project sought to identify the major environmental constructs in the 
homes of lower socio-economic Spanish-speaking seniors that are related to 
vocational decisions. 

The project was designed to provide the high school counselor working^ with 
lower socio-economic students with essential information that will assist 
in the development of more realistic programs of vocational assistance. 



BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 



A recent study of counselor effectiveness in career counseling with non- 
college bound youth indicates several weaknesses in the high school prograjm. 
Einployment bound, non-college oriented students see their school staffs and 
counselors as favoring college-bound students, and counselors were not seen 
as being significantly helpful in assisting in vocational choices. Furthermore, 
these students did not perceive their parents as beingr particularly helpful 
in resolving educational or vocational problems (Betz et al, 1969). An 
earlier study supports these findings that disadvantaged students experienced 
a lack of identification with the school and its staff, and again had difficulty 
in experiencing parents as positive models for problem solving or vocational 
identification. 

The majority of high school counselors working with lower socioeconomic 
Chicano students are ill-equipped' in assisting their students in making 
vocational decisions. Counselors are usually familiar with current occupational 
information outlining job duties, qualifications, demands and pay scales, 
but are generally unfamiliar with the environmental constructs that significantly 
influence the vocational decisions of Mexican-American youth. Research has 
indicated that the educational and vocational decisions made by students 
require the assistance of others, and an individual in a position to assist 
in these decisions should be familiar with the environmental constructs which 
play 80 significant a role in the decision ultimately made. This study has 
had as its aim the identification of these constructs in the hope that such 
kno/ledge will improve counselor effectiveness in career counseling. 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



All leading theories of educational and vocational choice recognif/^ the im- 
portance of parents in influencing, to scwie extent, these kinds of decisions* 
Super (1951), Roe (1956), and lyier (1961) all take note of the parentis role* 
The substantiation of the parent's importance comes from a number of sources* 
Feingold (1968), Bernard (1966), and Cramer (1970) attest to this without 
supportive empirical data, while researchers Pecilumas (1966), Cohen (1965), 
Slaughter (1970), and Kratochvil et al (1969) have furnished sufficient data 
to support this universally accepted contention* 

Because this research design is unique, the review section is presented in 
two parts, the first of which considers the general decision-making process* 
The second part will discuss in detail the research dealing with parental 
involvement in the vocational decision-making process « 

The Decision-Making Process 

An Important part of the decision-making process is the sKCjuisition of infor- 
mation* Information theory considers the human mind as a computer in which 
information may be dealt with in different orders, combined, transformed, or 
lost* The activity of the person may be considered as a response bias inter- 
pretation within a decision theory framework* The decision theoi^ describes 
the selection of outcomes from a set of alternatives and consequently is a 
refinement of information theory* 

The experiments done by Goldberg and Ruby (1963) attempted to find out whether 
a decision maker's sensitivity to incoming information undergoes any changes 
once a decision has been reached* The facility with which subjects modified 
their decisions was inversely related to the amount of situational change 
and experience in the situation before a change was introduced* The results 
indicated that more information is required to change a decision than is originally 
needed to make a decision* 

Shaw and Penrod (1962) conducted three experiments to test this hypothesis: 
that the more task-relevant information available to a group, the better will 
be its performance, and the more influence the person possessing the information 
will have on the group process* The overall results clarified some of the 
circumstances in which prior theoretical assumptions hold true, as well as 
circumstances in which they do not* The amount of information available and 
group performance are positively related only when the additional information 
can be validatedo 

Adams (1961) tested two hypotheses concerning information* These were: l)that 
a person in whom dissonance has been produced by exposure to views differing 
from his own is more likely to seek information than a person exposed to compatible 
views; 2) that a person in whom dissonance has been produced by a contrary 
communication tends to seek information from a source agreeing with his opinion • 
The study confirmed only the first hypothesis* 

Other studies have considered the effect of personality on the decision-making 
process. Block and Peterson (1955) observed that overly confident people tend 
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to be rigid and dogmatic, that overly cautious people tended toward intro- 
spection and self-abasement, and that individuals with realistic confidence 
in their decisions appeared to be self-reliant and socially perceptive* Fast 
decision makers were passive, suggestive and conforming, while slow deciders 
were ascendant, self-assured and humorous* Wallach and Kagan (1959) in a 
study of 357 college students found that women were more conservative than 
men when unsure of the decision and more extreme than men when very sure of 
their decisions* Barber (1968) in the Wayland Baptist College Decision Making 
Project found the following personality traits to be significantly related 
to success in scientific decision making: mathematical ability, practical 
problem solving ability, rote memory, ability to concentrate, curiosity, 
imagination, maturity, and purposiveness* Also, evidences of decision-making 
skill were compared to two measures of mental ability. For American College 
Testing (ACT) scores, a rank difference coefficient of .1x3 resulted. For 
grade point averages, a rho of .17 was found. Such' low correlations indicate 
that if mental ability plays a part in successful decision making, it is not 
a prominent factor. 

Decisions usually occur in sequences, and information available for later 
decisions is likely to be contigent on the nature and consequence of earlier 
ones. The study of decision processes 'in such changing situations might be 
called the study of dynamic decision- making. Two cases can be distinguished. 
In one, the environment is (stochastically) unchanging, but the decision 
maker's information changes as a result of successive decisions, other events, 
or both. In the other, little studied because it is so complex, the environment 
changes its characteristics while the decision maker is obtaining information 
about it. The distinction between dynamic decision processes and leajraing is 
one of emphasis, not content. In particular, probably learning experiences 
examines a very simple case of dynamic decision making. 

Vocational Decision Making Process 

A number of different research designs have been used by a variety of investigators 

to determine the relative influence of the family in the vocational decision 
making process. 

Feingold (1968) reports that the family often plays a critical role in career 
growth and development since young people spend so much time in the family 
setting. As part of the family, individuals are exposed to feelings, a certain 
emotional and physical climate, relationships, values and a way of life. With 
80 much contact, the parents' role should not be rainimited. 

In a study of the adolescent's relationship with parents, teachers, and peers, 
over sixty-five percent of the cases involved parents. (Shmuck, 1965). in 
this study, adolescents indicated that they viewed their parents as the most 
significant figures in their lives and went to see them when important decisions 
were to be made. Douglas (1965) confirmed this finding and showed the importance 
of the home and the family to the emotional development of the adolescent. 
In a study by Harris (1970), students were asked to consider the relative 
influence of parents, peers, high school teachers, high school guidance coun- 
selors and other individuals in the community. The proportion of individuals 
reporting sources other than parents as being highly influential was relatively 
small. 



A number of studies have looked into the relationship between the occupational 
aspirations of adolescents and their parent's occupation, Zjrtowski (1970) 
reported a weak but consistent relationship between value configuration and 
family status factors, sex, age, and general intelligence. He hypothesised 
that this situation might arise from delayed or inadequate early gratification 
or from defects in the socialization process, perhaps arising from difficulties 
In the identification with one or both of the parents. These explanations ' 
are appealing but lack empirical support, 

Duncan and Gazda (1967) state that th'-v found that limited or lacking parental 
guidance adversely affected the st :c«r.A^.».,'.:fT^pational aspirations. They 
reasoned that the students used ir. tb^rr-.^fni^'r^f tende to view parents as authority 
1 gures against whom they must constar.^.ir t'.i'Vve to assert themselves. They 
concluded, in part, that this seems to be a resentment toward the unstable 
family unit, compounded by a limited display of parental affection. 

In his study, Clark (1968) contends that high school students' expressed oc- 
cupational preferences were effected by the prestige or status they assigned 
to the occupation. Students usually shoot for higher status than what they 
will ultimately attain. Adults also rankea occupations on the basis of their 
prestige. Students tended to desire high prestige occupations if they could 
see no barriers. 

In a study of occupational aspirations, Hindelang (1970) showed that differences 
in the educational and vocational aspirations of Blacks, Mexican-Americans, 
and Anglos exist. The Black subsample had the highest educational aspirations, 
followed by the Anglo and finally the Mexican-American sample. When educational 
aspiration is held constant, the Anglo and Chicano aspire to higher occupational 
categories. 

Heller (1965) compared aspiration levels of Chirano high school seniors with 
that of Anglo seniors. The general conclusions reached by this study were that 
Chicanos have lower mobility goals as well as a lower means of mobility. The 
major obstacle to Chicano intellectual development is the large family, which 
fails in its task of intellectually socializing the Mexican-American student. 

In a Mexican-American resource unit for teachers, Hernandez (196?) reported a 

°^ ▼"■'•ues facing the student at home and in the classroom. Parsons 
U966) utilised a sociometric study of mixed Anglo and Mexican-Americans in 
school and community. There was almost a complete cleavage among adults who 
influence and reinforce the ethnic cleavage in school, Anglo students begin 
holding stereotypes and Chicano children of similar age begin to assume some 
stereotype aspects in elementary school, Steiner (1970) felt that a rich 
ancestry is disguised and almost lost in the U,S, as the Chicano child is "de- 
educated," 

The purpose of a study by Zurcher (1965) was to analyze the effect of culture 
on organization expectations and acceptance or rejection of roles and values 
in the work situation, Chicanos were. alienated by feelings of lack of control 
over job advancement, Chicanos found themselves in a marginal existence, in- 
fluenced by Mexican culture, accepting Anglo value orientations and thus producing 
alienation in the normal bureaucratic procedure. 

In a Los Angeles study Gordon et, al, (1968) delineated the following: 



(1) Parental aspirations for their children's educational attainment 
are influential, particularly the aspirations of the mother • 

(2) The attitudes and values of pupils are perhaps a measure of home 
acculturation to middle class orientations • 

(3) The exclusive use of English at home contributes consistently to 
academic success* 

Academic success depends on the degree to which the Chicane's home has been 
oriented to Anglo middle-class culture* 

Carter (1970) reported that much more hard data and analysis are essential 
before any conclusions can be drawn about the Mexican- American's accomplishments 
in relation to school and comraunity conditions • The most valid sources of 
information are studies of Mexican-American communities which explore values, 
life-styles, and customs* Many are dated or are descriptive .^of very localised, 
often rural, situations. Unfortunately, such information is regularly assumed 
to be correctly descriptive of mexican- American culture in general • The term 
"Mexican-American" is part myth, part fact, and part stereotype. 

A boy is "macho" (to be male) or '»ser muy hcmbre" (very much a man) if he is 
working, earning money, and making his own way. Machismo ("maleism") equals 
••guts"^ Unfortunately, many, if not most, educators ascribe machismo to the 
group in general. It appears to vary- greatly by area and by individual. 

Scares and Scares (1970) indicated positive, self-perceptions among disadvantaged 
children and cited Carter (1968) who found that Mexican-American* youths do not 
perceive themselves negatively in comparison to their Anglo-Saxon peers. Scares 
felt that it was the Anglo group which perceives Mexican-Americans in negative 
ways and so assumes that these minority group youths see themselves in the same 
light. In all probability, because Chicane youths have their own groups to 
which they relate, because they have their own social support, and because 
they are not rating themselves on their standing in "Anglo" society, they do 
not have negative self-concepts. 

Carter (1968) administered a semantic differential questionnaire to high school 
students, asking them to give their opinions of their own intelligence, power, 
goodness, and happiness. The distribution of responses among the Anglos and 
Chicanes was almost identical. Carter (1970, p. 13b) reported that the traditional 
Mexican-American view which devalues education or see it as a perogative of 
the aristocracy seems to have little relevance today. Although there is no 
widespread systematic research that would verify it, 'thei^e is every indication 
that, as a group, Mexican-Americans view education positively, adhering generally 
to the American belief that "getting a good education" is a prerequisite to 
upward mobility. 

Neither the Coleman report (1966) nor the Los Angeles School Study (Gordon et.al., 
1968) questioned parents directly about their views of education or perceptions 
of school. The distinction between education as an abstract idea and schooling 
as the required institutional procedure is not recognized by the low-status 
Mexican-American. 

Finally, Carter (1970, p. 218) states that higher level occupations aopear to 
be more open to minority group members than do lower-level occupations. Workers 
will jealously guard lower level positions as the number of positions is reduced 
by 'iechanization. In the most current comprehensive research study, Grebler (1970) 



states that his analysis still leaves questions about achievement unanswered. 
He feels that there may be a process common to lower-class and especially to 
Binjtt'ity lower-class families that presses toward the emergence of a basically 
similar low-achieving man. Grebler concludes, "Much more research is needed 
to provide a clearcut direction for those responsible for programs to accelerate 
the educational progress of this minority," 
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GENERAL METHODOLOGY 



An agreement was entered into between the Oakland Unified School District 
and the principal investigator on April 21, 1971 so that phase one of this 
project could be conducted at Fremont High School* The Board of Education 
for this district discussed the project and submitted the approval letter to 
the State Department of Education, Voci^tional Education Section on May 21, 1971 • 

Contact was made with Mr. A* Gloria, Principal, Fremont High School during 
the latter part of April to enl^.st his support and cooperation for this project* 
In addition, Henry Ramire' ^ Career Opportunities Counselor, Fremont High 
School was contacted to gain is support for this phase of the project* 

After a series of meetings with Mr* Ramirez, the selection of the representative 
Chicano students to be used in this study was made in the early part of May, 
1971. The students were contacted and the purpose of the project was explained 
to them* Those willing to cooperate were retained* No further contact with 
these students was made until the fin$il acceptance by the Board of Education 
on May 21, 1971* Ten students were included in the sample. Each student com- 
pleted a Personal Data Sheet (Appendix A)» Mr. Sam Salaices, a Chicano advanced 
graduate student in Educational Psychology at California State College, Hayward 
was employed as the counselor in the project* 

Each student saw Mr» Salaices for a series of recorded interviews. Each student 
met with the counselor twice for individual interviews and met in small gi^oups 
of other participating students three times. Each of these interviews were 
approximately 1x0 minutes in length. The interviews were held on various days 
of the week and at various times during the day. Because of the emminent ending 
of school, all of the interviews were completed during the first week of June. 

A panel of judges reviewed the audiotapes of the 2^ interviews independently 
during the second week of June. Each judge listed those environmental constructs 
that ho heard and noted their frequency .of occurence. A meeting of the judges 
was .held with the" principal investigator and all of the constructs were dis- 
cussed. 

A preliminary draft of the structured interview schedule was developed by the 
principal investigator and presented to the panel of judges as well as to the 
counselor, Mr© Salaices. After a cOTiprehensive review, the final draft of 
the structured intervie*^ schedule was developed. (Appendix B) An appointment 
with ^T. Gloria, Principal of Fremont High School, was made and a thorough 
explanation was made of the instrument. Mr. Gloria approved of .the instrument. 

In a meeting with the counselor, the principal investigator discussed the use 
of the instrument. Agreement was reached on the meaning of each section of 
the instrument as well as on what additional stimuli could be used to elicit 
further clarification. 

During the last individual interview, students were asked if they thought 
their parents would participate in a meeting with the counselor. The small 
number of parents (six) participating in this phase reflects the closing of 
school and the time schedule for the completion of these interviews, Jime 18, 
1971. 



M«h J! *y scheduled for approximately 60 to 90 minutes. In 

2 Tul l ^'tt both parents and the student were involved! 

StlJS?^ * ^"^^y i» attendance. Each of these 

to^jS!^.n?%*'P%"'J"^!^- ""^''^•^ interviews were typeS 

in typescript fomat and given to the panel of Judges for their review. 



DIMOGRAPHIC DATA 
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As eridenced frora the data, reported in Tables I arid II on the following page, 
• }0% of the students were raised in Mexico and 70?! were raised in the United 
States • An average two thirds of the students lives have been spent in the 
Bay Area* On the other hand, the reverse is true of their parents • At least 
Coj^ of the students reported that their fathers are natives of Mexico, and 
only \0% (or one) stated that his father was bom in the United States • Half 
of all the mothers were reported to be from Mexico^ 

Tiro students stated that there was no father in the home. The balance of the 
students (80?5) reported that their fathers were blue collar workers. The 
mothers (90^) are almost exclusively housewives • The size of the families tend 
tp be larger Two families have 12 children, the average family size is l.h 
children, and there is only one family with three children* It is interesting 
to note that in all families there are wore boys than girls • When the male 
students of this study are added to the number of brothers,* it is discovered 
that the average number of male children per family is five, and that there 
are half as mai^ female children* 

Information c^athered from the first page o^.' the family interview schedule 
(Appendix B) is as follows: 

Each of the three families interviewed preferred to describe themselves dif- 
ferently^ One chose "Mexican-American", another selected "Spanish", and the 
third preferred "Spanish-speaking" • They were all alike in that they would 
rather speak Spanish than English* 

Tne families have lived in the Bfigr Area l6 or more years, 11-1^ years, and 
one to five years • 

Two of the families have lived in the same house- ox apartment since moving 
to the area, and the third family, >rtiich has spent 11-15 years in the Bay" 
Area, has moved into a house which they bought within the last five years • 

Although the students have other siblings, two families report that the 
student in the study is the only child yet living at home with the parents ^ 
The third family has three sons at home and four sons who are living on their 
own* 



The interviewer reported (last page of Appendix B) that the condition of the 
house's interior was average in tw of the houses, and above average in* one. 
Although there were a few family pictures exhibited in all of the homes, none 
of them displayed any paintings • The neighborhood was rated as average for 
two of the families and below average for one« 

One family ras identified as extr^^mely close and two as moderately close to the 
Mexican culture • Fluency in Spanish was rated above average in two families, 
and average in one family^ Finally the interviewer rated all three of th<» 
interviews as average • 



TABLE II 



ANALYSIS OF DATA 



Demographic Infomatiwi: Data accrued from the Personal Data Sheet 

(Appendix A) are as follows: 

Mexico United States 

Location of Childhood 3 7 

Time in the Bay Area Range....... ;2 to 18 years 

Average 12.2 years 

Career of Father Factory worker. .6 

Tradesman, .........2 

^ Unknown 2 

Origin of Father Mexico United States Phillipin 

61 1 

Career of Mother Housewife ,',,,9 

Factory worker.... 1 

Mexico United States Unkown 
Origin of Mother $2 3 

Number of Brothers Range...; ,0 to 7 

Average 1^.0 

Number of Sisters Range ........... 0 to li 

Average. 2. li 

Family Size Average 1,h children 



STUDENT DATA 



Objective: To develop an ihstrunent to measure the home environments of high 
school seniors yith regard to vocational decision-making. 

The structured family interview schedule (AppendLx B) was developed primarily 
idth the data gained from an analysis of the" individual and snail group interview 
audiotapes. Excerpts from a few of these audiotapes are reported in Appendix C. 



Student A: "The reason why we want to go to college is because ny father, 

the way he has to work." 

«Ahd ngr brothers are physical ed teachers and French and Spanish 
teachers and in business administration." 

Student B "She graduated real quick and then she started going to Laney, 
and she started liking it and stuff." 

"I'm proud of her. - She came a' long way." - 
"The most important thing right now is to make iry mother happy, * 

Snd then the second most important thing" is to get schooling 
?ne so I can get a job and help her out." 

Student D "It was really ny brothers that influenced me." ' 

"Arid'he'll'be making the money. Start pay clears easy &8.00 an 
hour, and so like he«ll, you know, like I feel if n^y brother can 
do it like this here, I'd be the only one in the family, and I can't 
let that hjqjpen." 

In siich cases where there has been a positive effect, the model has been successful 
in wage earning, job satisfaction, or academic aocomDlishment. In two instances, 
the student has perceived that the influencer is aware of and is pleased or at 
the minimum has shown acceptance of the direction chosen. 

Student A "I think they really like it because I had the chance, and nobody 
had it in their family." 

Student D "Ky" parents, one thing about it,' well/ they think it's a good idea 
of me going over to college and all that." 
...... 1?.®.^^?^ good. idea about me going to college." 

A more significant finding, however, has been in the cluster of responses Ex- 
pressing negative family situations which the student hopes to avoid in his 
future. These responses reflect the experience undergone by parents who have 
struggled as a result of either immigrating tocalifornia to seek a life better 
than that in Mexico or coping with an on-going problem in California caused by 
low income problems of the disadvantaged. 



Student A 



'•Most of the families that come from Mexico, they bring the families, 
and they take them out to the fields and work in the fields and 



pick grapes, yoi?. know, picking peaches, and it's so hard." 
*^^u«u1ic ii^ Vv'^id have liked to go to school, and that he 
didn't bring us to work*" 



Student C "We have looked at uiy father, and we have not liked what we've 
seen*' We love our father, yes, but the way he has had to bring 
us upm There axe eight children, and at this prime time, which 
^l^,^*" V t><c>$o'r riot enough to support three children." 
**W\:^:':^.^ :'tt^/ant to be the same way.* We want to have a reasonable 
amount of children and be able to support them.'* 
"We said we didn't want that for our children." 



Student g "I don't want to be super richi I just want to be in there where 
~ I can live a comfortable life. Like I know my mothar has been 
going through health problesm all her life*" 
"She's really, you know, broke." 

Student D "Arid niy'old man, he came from the other side with no education 

whatsoever. So here we are." •-• . . 

know more or less the life my father lives, and, see, I don't 
'want to live the kind of. life to where 'my kids when they ask* me 
for 00,' I ai have it to give to them." 

"•••a swimming pool and a big back yard so they'll be happy." 



As students express this" negative ref erent^ ' they simultaneously express an 
uriderstanding or sympathy toward such struggles. Additionally, there is respect 
for parents and an accompanying empathy. 



FAMILT DATA 



- Objective: To identify the major constructs in the home environment of lower 
socio-economic Spanish speaking seniors that are related to voca- 
tional decision making, 

(A few of the results are reported in Appendix D.) 



These data are exemplified in Table III. Those elements that the parents consider 
ijnportant in a good job can be identified with task-oriented blue collar ex- 
pectations, i.e., »»A' job is not detrimental to physical health, eight hour days, 
paid vacations, clfeanliness, day-work'», etc. The concept of a professional not 
punching a time clock is evidently not clear as one parent mentions the eight 
hour day as an expectation of his son's medical career. 

Elements of the work ethic resound through the" data. '"Work hard, make more 

^^"^^^ ^« starts, finish what he promises, and once he decides, he 
should be firm about going there." Ambition is reinforced as the parents en- 
courage prestige careers, motivation, and goal oriented behavior. 

Higher status is encouraged, "Now I work and look at my house and he doesn't 
want to go through the same thing." An implication is for better jobs, more 
income, higher status, and improvement of personal worth. 

A job helping others is also part of the work' ethic and with a responsible 
position to improve prestige and self respect. 

A definite expression c6ncerning the value of education was threaded throughout 
the parent's interviews. An admiration of scholastic success and oride in 
their child's success as an element in the expressed hope "to help the rest 
of the family." Thus education is viewed as a key to upgrade the family. 

The parents see the job the college could providis as a means toward a prideful 
independence, and more -freedom...... "because he works he should make his own - 

mind up.'t Thus he has earned the right to make his own decisions, to be 

happier with a profession, to decide his own use of time, and, with an education. 

to think differently about things than his parents. 
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SUMMARY 



Data collection and examination were based on the analysis of re- 
corded audio-tapes and typescript obtained from interviews with students 
and families. Using Kerlinger's definition of Construct-- an exoression 
of ah abstraction (Kerlinger, 1961i) - the abstraction will be expressed 
1) by identifying particulars, or responses referring specifically to vocation^ 
choice, 2) by clustering particulars within each question or comment to 
obtain similarities, differences, or other elements, and 3) by forming ' 
generalizations based on such clusters, thus establishing constructs. The 
constructs were based on the similarity of responses dealing with vocational 
decision making by Chicano students and the influence of their family members. 

A major construct was the environmental press to feucceed'. Education was 
valued for its long run dividends} "Get something in your head so you have 
no cause for complaint against me, your father." Yet the Chicano has a 
burden because of low self-esteem which seemed to be based on common sense, 
i.e., "Look what Chicano do I know who has made it?" "I thought to myself, 
'Why apply to college; I won't be accepted anyway.'" Thus, another con- 
struct emerged, accomodati on; to others, i.e., deny my own being, my own 
assertiveness, my own dignity. 

An indication of an important construct, modeling, was identified. The students 
brought up in Mexico had models in that country which laid a foundation for 
a good self-image. Although one student was identified as a Chicano (brought 
up in the United States) who had a good experience learning English from 
his Anglo playmates, he was unique. A few positive models were identified 
on the educational scene. A tutor who helped in Geometry reinforced a 
positive self -feeling about learning, and a teacher who recognized talent 
and arranged for acceptance in an Upward Bound program also promoted self- 
esteem and the courage to try to attain higher goals. 

Models ^re also identified within the family: a positive referent with sisters and 
brothers who went and wanted to go to college; a negative referent with the 
father's life style, "Look at father, the way he's brought us up. I want to 
have a better life." 

Biis study emphasizes the need to develop career education/counseling programs 
for families and students. The families wanted their sons to choose careers 
in medicine, law, and higher education, while the sons preferred careers as 
an accountant, a bus driver, and an engineer. The parents see education as 
the vehicle to provide skills for career success. The challenge, therefore, 
is to coordinate their goals with a realistic career education program for 
their sons. 
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APPEMDn A 



PERSONAL DATA SHEET 
Vocatior;al Educational Study 
California State College, Hayward — Oakland Unified School District 

The following questions are being asked for the purpose of successfully com- 
pleting the study in which you are participating^ All information will be 
held in confidence by California State College, Hayward. You are not required 
by either Cal State, ^ayward or your school or your school district to answer 
any or all of the following questions* 



Tour name 



Where (what part of the country) did you grew up? 

How long have you lived in the Bay Area? 

VRiat kind of work does your father do?^ 

How much does he earn? 



Where did your father grow up? 
What kind of work does your mother do? 

How much does she eam?^ 

Whore did she grow up? 



Why did you consent to participate in this study? 



How many brothers do you have? 
How old are they? 



How many sisters do you have? 
How old are they? 



APPENDIX B 



INITIAL INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A VOCATIONAL DECISION MAKING ENVIRONMENTAL 

SCALE FOR CHICANO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

t 

Principal Investigator: Thonas A* Soldahl, Ph.D. 

Professor 

California State College, Hs^ard 



How long have you lived in this house (apartment)? Less than a year 
1-5 year s , 6-10 year s ^ 11-15 year s , 16 or more yearF 

Owns t Rents 

If less than two years in the Oakland area where are they from?^ 



(Interviewer~This is not an inquisition) 



As you know, everyone has different ideas of what they look for in a good job. 
Most of us have thought about it both for ourselves and for our children. 
Some consider getting paid a great deal of money is the most important, while 
others consider amount of pay not so iinportant. WHAT ARE THOSE THINGS THAT YOU 
CONSIDER IMPORTANT IN A GOOD JOB? 

(Stimuli that can be used: working conditions, coramite, hours,' and boss. 
Try to have parent(s) be very specific, i.e., "hours" « what kind? number? when?) 

A. Are these the same kinds of things that should consider when he 

decides on a job? 

If NO, have the parents add to the variables listed above that the 
Subject should consider in decision making 

2GE§^ ^^^^ about a few of them, making sure parent is not taking 
easy way out. 

Most parents have expectations for their sons. ' Concerning your son, what do 
you think would be a good choice of careers for him to make? 

Why? 

(Keep parents to the point of vocational decisions. Use open ended 
questions to get at specifics.) 

A. Do you think that . will be satisfied doing this kind of work? 
(Get at specifics) 

B. What are some of the things you would like to see get from a job? 

C. How do you feel your son»s work may be different fr<»n yours? (To the father) 

D. Woiild you want your sone to get the kind of job where he could tell others 
what to do? 



E. What kinds of jobs do you think could have the best chance to do 

well In competition with Anglos? 

P. Actually what kind of work do you think- ^ will be doing ten years 

from now? — — . 




„ and I have been talking during the last few weeks 

about what he wants to do when he finished high school. Actually, I have 
been talking with a small group of young men which your son is a member 
tbontj the type of job they want after they finish at Fremont. We know that 
all of these young men will be going to work sooner or later and wo are 
trying to determine what types of things influence them when it comes to 
deciding on a future career. In order to find out a little more about 
this process, we also would like to talk with some of these boys' parentCs). 

. ^has indicated that you would be willing to sit down 

and talk with me for about 30 minutes or so. Is that right? I would also 
like to record our conversation so that I may listen to it later on. OK? 

Tou are probably a little curious about what types of things I am going to 
ask you. Before we start, let me assure you that I an only interested in 
your opinions about sane of the things that have taken place in your home 

that night have influenced career goal. Also, as we 

are talking, if you consider something more imoortant than what we are 
discussing, please talk about it. lou know, parents have the best knowledge 
about their family and the types of influences that are effective for each 
of their children. This is basically, what we are interested in finding 

out ^«hat kinds of influences around and in the home have influenced 

vocational decisions. 

I have become so involved in this study sometimes I leave a few things 
out that you night be interested in knowing. Is there anything else that 
you would like to know about this project? If at anytime during our conver- 
sation you want to find out about something, please ask. 

There are a few basic things we could start with if that is allright with you, 

(Who are you talking with Circle those present.) 

Mother father subject " siblings 

Father's job ^ Mother's job 

How many brothers does have? ' Their ages ] ; " 

How many sisters? Their ages , , ' '~ 

Do they all live at home? Yes No (If no, circTrigii^b"5^of^oir^F 
do live at home.) 

We find in talking with people in the Fremont area that soma people prefer to 
call themselves: , . ...r »- 

Spanish-speakin g " , Ljatln-America n , Mexicans 
Chicanes , Mexican-American s . or by other terms . 



• u i - — — — ' " » ujf uwiei- terms . 

Which term go you prefer for yourself? (Check one of the abovej 

If English is used, ask in Spanish: Would you prefer that we talk in 

Spanish , or English ? (From this point, use preferential 

language.) 

How long have you lived in the Oakland area? Less than a year ' . 1-^ vears 

6-10 years , ll-l^ years , 16 or more years — * 



Uhat language is spoken in the home most of the time? 

How Does ' relate to the Mexican- American (use the term the 

family prefers, i»e# Chicane, etc*) coimunity? 

(What activities is he involved in with the ethnic community?) 

How does ^ get involved with the Anglo community? 

What do you think about this talk about ''machismo"? 

What do you think about this talk about "chicane"? 



Nobody fully knows how a person makes a decision about entering a certain 
joK We do know, however, certain things that influence these kinds 
of decisions. One such thing would be the types of experiences that 

h as had throughouit his life* Could you think back and 
tell me some of the experiences that he has had that you feel influenced 
him, in some way, toward selecting his stated choice of jobs? 

(Areas to be explcred~-—what he likes to do, what he "can do, amounts 
and quality of praise, relatives, father, mother, siblings) 



As we have been talking, it h;^s become apparent that the family has played 

ah important role in Vocational choice* Within each family 

unit, the members of the family give encouragement of various kinds to 
individual f anily members who are in need of it at that time* " 
In your opinion, what kinds of encouragement did this family use in 
influencing vocational job choice? 

(Areas to be explored: In the Home 
When did they start? 
How often was encouragement used? 

look for a diminishing factor with* age" ' " * 
look for a dminishing factor with success in school 
look for a different parental role 
look for relatives or siblinfrs influence 
give yoxir attention to positive and/or. uiegative value 
check on consistency of encouragement— Why? 

In the School 
Any transfer from school to home? 



(This question attempts to allow the parent to bring into it anything he 
desires) 

This is probably the most difficult' question for you to answer. This is 
Probably because a complete answer would take too long and become very 
Involved for all of us. I do wish,' however, that you could give me a few more 
of your ideas (different from what we have been discussing) of how 
- ■ , . ^tias arrived at his stated occupational choice. 

What are some of the things that you feel have helped him to select the 
particular job that he has? 

(stated parental -aspirations) ' ' ' '^^^ 

(Influence of — relatives, peers, siblings, etc." ) ' 

(What type of input does ^use in decision making) 

' related to family and vocations only 
(When' do parents feel that this vocational decision' making ' 
process is the iaost active? Age Environment Qppostunities ) 



(iNTERVIEfrJER: Please complete after the interview) 

Condition of house: " ' . . / ' • 

Interior: Above average ; Average i Below Average 

^^^^^'^^ ^-bove Average , Average , Below Average*" 

Type of Art Work: • / ' - 

^^xica n ^ , American , Religiou s , Non e 

Other (describe) — ~-. ^ 



/ 



Neighborhood: ' ' "* *" ' v • ^ — 

Above Average , Average , Below Average 



Was the family: ; ' ' " ^ Not' Very 

Very Mexican , Moderately Mexica n ' , Mexican 

Language fluency: .. . ... 

Spanish' " English 

Above Average Fltiencqr 

Average Fluency 



^Below Average Fluency 



How would you rate this interview?' • — - - 

Above Average , Average , Below Average 

Why? " 



Ccranents (Please react to situation, questionnaire and give your 

recoranendations for the future development of the study.) 



APPENDIX C 



PARTIAL TYPESCRIPTS FROM FOUR STUDENT INTERVIEWS 



STUDENT A 



•This will be ny fourth caning year and I didn't believe it was like that.- 
She told me it was very good, but I didn't believe her, so I went to rny 
counselor, but then, I don't know, she talked to some of the teachers 
I had and they got together and they said that if I had intentions to 
go to college and I said, »»No, because I can't afford it," and I said no. 
So what they did, about six of them wrote a letter to U.C, and it was 
about March that I received a letter from U«C« that somebody from my school 
had rec emended me for such a program and I was thinking about whether ' 
to answer them or not and filling out the application or not and I said, 
••I won't say anything; I'll just go ahead and fill it out and send it backj 
I won't probably get accepted anyway."' And I filled it up and about a 
Bonth and a half later I got ruy ex-ply. 

Interviewer: Did your father go to school? 

No, and that's what it is, see. He learned how to write and read after 
.he married. My Mother taught him" how. And when he came up here, down 
there, we, well we came from Mexico and down there if you live in a dixen 
you might have a chance in working in a ft\ctory or something like that. 
But we came from a town not to big so most of the people worked hard 
labor, you know, even in the fields and all that. So it really didn't 
matter if you went to school or not imless you wanted to get out of that . 
place and go to a big city and try out something else. So when we came 
up here he started working and he started thinking of school for us, 
and that's when he made up his mind to keep us in school at least to 
graduate in High School so that we would have enough~-how do you say 
"walitas"? Like my grandparents told him that the best thing that they 
believed in after they passed away, is to teach them how to work. And 
so we attended school and this is what they wanted, go to school and get 
something into our heads, so that we wouldn't of ever said he didn't 
give a chance to give nothing, to give nothing to our children." 



STUDENT B 



Interviewer: And your parents, what do they expect from you? 

"I really don't know. My men's en Welfare. And I've been going to" school, 
school bores me a lot so they say they're gonna kick mo out of Welfare, 
and I've been trying to get a job and stuff like that." 

Interviewer: You mean they were gonna kick you out of Welfare because 
of your age? 

"Because I don't go to school and because of the age." 



Interviewer: You don't go to school? 

• 

'-"^ ^° *° ^ ^^'^'^ 80 to all «y classes, so they told me 

that." 

Interviewer: And your mother, does she ever tell you what she wishes for 
you to do? 

•Teah, she wants we to get a Job. Like after I graduate. Like she just 
wants me to graduate. 'Cause I don't do nothing else for oyself. Like 
I ain t got a car and that's why I want to get a car. 'Cause you know, 

°^ ^^^^ ^ relatives, "Will you give iny mon a ride here?" 
and stuff like that. 

Interviewer: And when you get a car you can help your mother, 
"Teah. See?* 

Interviewer: Do' you think there was anybody like teachers or some program 
that motivated your sister to go to school? 

•I think so. Because first when she was going to Grant she wanted to get 
out of school early and go' to College. So she got a program down there 
fu u X l^aney. And after that she graduated real quick and 

then she started going to Laney and she started liking it and stuff. She 
said xt was really cool down there and people were there to listen to you. 
w 1%^"^^ f eoing down there and she wanted to make something of 
nerself. And that's when she came home. She got a scholarship. She 
wants to be a lawyer, that's her thing." 

Interviewer: Are you proud of her? 

"Teah, I'm proud of her. She came a long way. 

Interviewer: Sounds good, 

•Because she used to deal, you know, and i was in Hanna Boy's Center for 
about seventeen months." vcin-ci xur 

Interviewer: Oh, were you? 

"Teah, cause see, I used to go to Hamilton and I got busted over there for 

TcZl ' just Xhed me 

^ound. During Juvenile hall they Just blew my mind. They wouldn't tell 
me nothing; they Just put in in an institution," 

Interviewer: How did you like Hanna Boy's eenter? 

•It was alright, I guess. Ify last time, I was president of the place." 

Interviewer: How long were you there? 

"Seventeen months. From November 16 to last year." 



Interviewer; Did you go to school over there? 
•TTeah, I went to school every day." 



Interviewer? Did you like school? Did you do better over there than you 
did here? 

"That's the only place I went where I got ^A's" and "B's"* 

Ijiterviewer? What do you think wade you get "A's" and "B's" over there and 
you don't bother with it over here? 

"Well, like up there you can't party up there, there ain't nothing 'to do. 
Like up there they keep me busy, like playing basketball and stuff. I 
was in the eighth grade up there and I played Varsity Basketball and Varsity 
Baseball. I got a scholarship to St. Elizabeth last year but I messed up 
cause I didn't want to go to school, so I came to Fremont. 

Biterviewer: Well then, why are you turned off to school? 

"I don't know. I guess I just donH get along with the teachers." 

Interviewer: Why is it that you donH get along with the teachers over here? 

"Like the only reason I did it in Hanna Center was because there was just 
about ten dudes in each class room. You know?" 

Interviewer: Ten what? 

"Ten people. Ten boys in each classroom. And them teachers never mess 
around. They teach you a lot. Then you sit back over here and they talk ' 
a lot of -.jive. You know. They're always yelling at vou. I can take that, 
you know, like when I was in Hanna Center and 1 was president everybody 
used 'to yell at me. I used to have to do things for the boys and I could 
understand how responsibility is." 

Interviewer: Did you like being president? 

"Yeah, I dug on it because a lot of boys looked up to me and that's the 
first time anybody ever put responsibility on me. I really loved it. 

Interviewer: Did you have any counselors? 

"Yeah, we had counselors." 

Interviewer: What did you think of the counselors? 
"Oh, they were nice people." 
Interviewer: Nice guys? 

"Yeah, they were really nice guys, they tried to help you out and stuff like 
the principal of our school was a lady. She used to be a nun but she's a 



a lady teacher now. She tries to help roe out but^I had other stuff to do, 
I was active in sports and all but then I couldn t take it," 

Interviewer: What kind of sports? 

•Like I played basketball, baseball, soccer, football aiid you know like 
last year I had me a basketball trophy and it was very valuable," 

Interviewer: Where? At Hanna Boy's Center? 



■leah, like that's the first tine I ever won anything you know in ny life, 
you know, got ahead, I'm treasury and everything," 

Interviewer: Doesn't that give you an ideal that you can go on in school 
and do something with yourself? 

"Teah, when I got out I really thought I was going to' itiake it but then I 
messed up at St, Elizabeths, you know, I wanted to play basketball real 
bad, then I came here and I wasn't eligible to play basketball cause it 
was too late. So I started messing up. Then I* got to, you know, started 
dropping a lot of reds and it just tore me up," 

t • 

Interviewer: What made you stop dropping them? 

•Well, I stopped dropping them cause I just OD'd about a month ago. And 
I don't know what came over me but I had another bag of reds and I just 
said the hell with it, and dropped then all," 

Interviewer: And just like that you quit? 

"Yeah, Then I got home she said and ny sister just slapped the hell out ' 
of me trying to bring me up but she couldn't and she just said let's take 
him to the hospital, this boy is almost dead. And if it wasn't for her, I 
might have been dead," 

Interviewer: Is Kanna Boy's Center the only time you actually had people ' 
that you felt really took interest in you? Any .tine or place, 
it's only one for one, 

"Yeah, its one for one. Like up there they always used to talk to me like 
W basketball coach said I had a lot of talent and he'd help me out if I 
wanted help. That's what they told me in school so I used to go during 
theday after school so they can help me out and now I was just messing up 
in everything but I look at it this way, if I can get into this Upper Program 
I'm really gonn^try and help- myself out, I mean I know a lot of dudes that 
bullshit, "I'm gonna do this," but I really have to do this for myself 
cause I'm mixed in to part of it," 

Interviewer: What's the most important thing that you want to accomplish? 

"The most important thing right now is to make ny mother happy and then the 
second most thing is to get ny schooling done so I can get a job and help 
hor out," 



Ihtervievert What would you do differently? I mean being a parent? 

»I»d try to raise my kids different." I" mean you know not differently but 
if they got into a jam, I'd back them up all the way like hell, I got into 
a jam and my father just said, "Well, he got into it and let him get out 
of it." And I don't think that's right because that shows how far apart 
you and your father are." 

Interviewer: Do you talk to yosirself now? You said you're having a ' * 
... .. problem and that you don't like the way you are right now. 

«Teah. I don't like the way I am. ' Like I've been thinking to myself when 
I n asleep and then I wake up and say man this is a bum trip. I shouldn't 
be g.-sing into changes like this. I should try to get myself together, and 
I'vfl been trying to do it, but, you know. But as soon as 1 get out of 
Frenont, I get myself to Laney. I'm righteously messed up. They always 
sent letter horn to my mother saying that I can't make it in school and' that 
I ttight as well just drop out. But you know, like I was really messed up 
today about being in here and" they got Ae into this program where they 
tiy to help you out and stuff, you know, and talk, this is the closest 
I»ve been. Like in Hanna Center for- a long time people try to help you 



STUDENT C 



Interviewer: Mow you actually say you were using as a tool to get to 
college? 

«You said I was using as a tool and I agree with you, now.' I giiess the 
reason why I want to go to college is because' all my brothers wont to go 
to college. And we have looked" at my father and we have not liked what 
we've seen. We love our father, yes, but the way he'has had to bring us 
up. There are eight children and at this prime time, which is now, there's 
not enough to support three children." 

«I don't know why it is but even my family says that I speak the best " 
English. One thing about me is that I attend to, when 1 was younger, we 
used to hang around with the Americans. I wasn't discriminated agaiist 
them so I felt comfortable and what they did, I didn't have to do with 
them, and what I did they didn't have to do' with me. I just felt real 
good and so I guess that's where I pick it uo. And I also talked to my 
teachers and I got along well with" everyteacher I had. I've never been 
sent to the principal for anything, so I had no problems;' The reason 
£^o!.y to go to college is because rhy father, the way he has to work, 
J ■ u?-.; "^y* ^® ^a^* to have a reasonable amount 

or children. And to be able to support them. ' We feel that there will 
be a demand later on like my nature right now. All in opinion I nature 



in country. And ray brothers are Physical Aid teachers and French and 
Spanish teachers and in business administrations. I think each one of 
them has looked at the picture of my father's life. And we said that 
we didn't want that for our children, we want it better and there's a 
way you can get better, a better living for later on. So I'd say that 
each one of us has influenced each other. Now I'm going to Europe." 

"We're still kind of a tight family. * Like, we always tried to get together. 
But there's little fights in between. But anyways, they intend to g6 to 
the old kind of fashion way. And we just don't like that anymore. I 
myself have a lot of liberty than any of ray other brothers. Still I 
don't find I have enough liberty. I Still want more liberty every year. 
If there was someone younger than me, my brother or sister, they would 
want more liberty." 



STUDENT D 



Interviewer: So your brothers are the ones that influence you into going 
to college? 

"Teah, well that is part of the reason not only that, 'there's other reasons 
too, like, well, I know more or less the life my falier lived and see I 
don't want to be like that. You know, T want to live the life" I want it 
to be and not break ray back trying to earn a living. You know, I want 
to be at a desk pushing a pencil all day. You know that's where all the 
money is. But you know it isn't more or less the money that I'm after. 
But first of all I want to earn enough money to live the kind of life I 
want to live and yet do the job I like." 

Interviewer: What kind of life do you want to live? 



"Well, hell. I want to- live the kind of life to where my kids, when they 
ask me for five dollars, I'll have it to give them." 

Interviewer: What I mean is do you want a home? 

"Yeah; you know, one with a swimming pool and a big back yard so they'll 
be happy." 

Interviewer: Is there any need for you to go to college? 

"Like I figure after I get out of school I was going to go to work or 
something. I'm not even thinking of going to college. I feel I'd rather- 
just go to work and make some money. And start off ji.st getting in olace, 
mainly in a apartment, and maybe later if I get this job and stuff and 
get some money, then I'll get in a certain type of field I need more 
background, and then I'll get into some classes in college. 



ERIC 



Interviewer: In other words, right now, your going to look for a land 
field, 

•Teah, like my brothers. They got out of High school and they didn't go ' 
to college. They just went right to work and they work their way up there. 
One works at the Post Office. He started out working as a mail handler, 
then they put him to watch these guys, and now they put him driving a 
truck and his pay is Just getting higher and higher and he didn't even 
go to college. You know, he just worked his way up there. He's been 
there for a long time. 

Interviewer: Are you going to try to work there? 

•Either working some place where they have this type of sceene where you can 
wove up a bit where you can be there three or five years and- move ud to 
better wjages." . ^ 

Interviewer: You haven't made up ycnxr mind definitely? 

"Yeah. If I get a 'Job where I feel, that I'm moving Up and have a car and" 
not have to worry about trying to get any loans and not have enough money. 
Money to eat and live the way I want. 
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PARTIAL TTPESCRIPTS OF TWO FAMILT INTERVIEl^S 



tfPENDIX D 

■ FAMILT 1 ; ' _ 

Bitenriewer: Mow, what experiences did you do to help your son? 

Father: Now I work and look at vtf house* And he doesnH want to go through 
the same thing* 

Interviewer: What experience do you think helped your son to help himself? 
Mother: A lot of teachers helped hljn enough to go ahead* 
Interviewer: T^hat was the encouragement you gave him? 

Father: To go to work so he "can go to college and so when he "finished high 

school I told hijn to go to^work. I wanted him to have the opportunity 
to have a goodjjob* 

Literviewer: What do you do to make up his mind and his decisions? 

Mother: He makes up his own mind because he works and everything. He should 
make up his own mind* 

Interviewer: What are the most important things that your son should consider 
in his life? 

Father: He doesnH have eight hours or more and he should have it. 
Mother: He has to look into his future* 

Interviewer: Tou say that he has to look and finish something that he starts? 
Mother: Tes. 

Interviewer: And what- other things should he see before he starts? 

Father: He has to be sure on the type"'of job he gets". And it "has to be done 
well.* No matter how hard it starts to look and not to lose time that* 
ahead. 

Interviewer: What else do you think he should do? 
Sister: Ambition. 

Interviewer: You personnally, what type of job would you like for him to have? 
Father: I would like him to get a job of medicine. 



Interviewer: How come? 

Father: Because that's the type of job I want for him. 
Interviewer: Can you give me more information about that? 
Father: Because it gives a man more responsibility* 

Interviewer: Do you think your son could be responsible for a career like that? 
Father: Yes. 

Interviewer: What are some of the things you'd like to seo your son, get from 
a job? 

Sister: Quality and books and friends. 

Interviewer: How do you think the job of your son will be different from yours? 
Father: Benefits, » 
Interviewer: Do you have alot of benefits? 
Father: No* 

Interviewer: Would you like your son to have a job where your son gives orders? 
Father: Yes* 
Interviewer: Why? 

Father: To learn how to handle responsibilities. 

Interviewer: What kind of job do you think your son can do better if he has 
to go and compete with other Americans? 

Mother: Authority and master in everything he can. 
FAMILY 2 

Interviewer: Your husband, what does he do? 
Mother: Construction, 
Interviewer: And are you a housewife? 
Mother: No, I cut meat. 

Interviewer: What kind of job would you' consider a good job? Communicating 
conditions, the hours, the boss or something like that? 



Mother: The ho\irs« 

Intervlower: How marqr hours do you consider good? 
Mother: Sight hours « 

Interviewer: How would you define to yourself a good job? 

... , . •• • - • ^ • .... ...» 

Mother: Money, that's important, the location and the hours. 
Interviewer: Do you think eight hours is more than enough? 
Mother: That's good enough for iae« 

Interviewer: It there anything else you consider good about the job? 
Mother: CoP5)anionship makes the job more easier when everybody's together. 
Interviewer: Do you think you like dsfs or would you like to work nights? 
Mother: No, I prefer days. To me,: its better. 
Interviewer: How about the encouragement? 

Mother: We have a big place to work in, nice and clean. I think that's important 
too. 

Interviewer: What do you think? 
Brother: About what? 

Interviewer: What would you consider important right now? 
Brother: I guess the same things she said. 

Inteirviewer: Do you think these. are the same things your son should consider 
when he goes to look for a job, these things that you suggest? 

Mother: Tes. 

Interviewer: What do you think he should consider, like money, which are the 
most important things he should consider out of these things: 
money, vacations, the hours, companionship? 

Mother: Money. When you work for a living i. nas to be money. 

Interviewer: ■ Ai^thing else? 

Mother: I^d'like him to have both things, money, a nice home, and his own 
- car. 

Interviewer: \ilhat else, what else could you think of? 
Mother: A good position for his family later on. 



Intervlever: What do you mean by that? 
Mother: Well, later on he's never going to be single^ 
Interviewer: Do you want him to get married? 
Mother: No, not now. 

Interviewer: What else would you like to see him get from his job? 

Mother: The best. Like I said, he respects. And he has a good position and 
a good home and for him to dress up good. 

Interviewer: Tell me, how do you feel your son's work will be different from 
his father's job? 

Mother: Pressure, 

Int6rviewer: Actually this question is vhat ypu wish him to be. But how about 

what he wishes himself to be? Say, if he wanted to be a bus driver, 
what do you think would be different from the t:^e of job he would 
get from the type of- job his father has? 

Mother: Well the type of job husband has is pretty hard and thev have to 
work on rainy days, hot days, and outside all the time. 

Inteiviewer: What does h^». do? 
Mother: Oh, he fixes the railroad. 
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